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gPWe have received a copy of the proceedings of the 
meeting in Centreville, Md. of those opposed to the recom- 
mendations of the late Slaveholders’ convention. The re- 
quest to publish the same in the ‘Farmer, shall be complied 
with : they were received too late for this week. 

§#“H.” and Rusticus are received. “Tyro” will find 
jnan aiticle on another page the information desired on one 
branch of his enquirics ; the other will be attended to. 

¢#-Our correspondent “Z.” must excuse us for a non- 
compliance with his wishes—we are not aware that the 
publication of his communication could be made to be ser- 
viceable to our readers, and as we have not room fora vast 
amount of interesting and instructive matter which we have 
constantly on hand, we do not feel free to devote our space 
to the publication of papers, however much we wish to o- 
blige our correspondent, which can only be of interest to 


himself. 





We would call attention to the advertisement of Mr. 
John Gibson, offering for sale a valuable farm in Baltimore 
county—Long Green Valley, in which it is located, is one 
of the most fertile districts and respectable neighborhoods 


in our vicinity. 





Massachusetts Agriculinral Conversations—We insert 
in this week’s journal, the fourth subject discussed in the 
Agricultural Conversations at Boston, viz. “On Fruit 
Trees.” Though there is nothing very novel in any of 
the views advanced by the several speakers, still some of 
the ideas suggested may be turned to profitable account 
by the judicious husbandman. 





Extraordinary fine Hogs—The editor of the N. E. Far- 
mer notices two remarkable fine lots of hogs ; the first 
was four hogs raised by Col. Danl. Adams, of West New- 
bury, Mass. They were 21 months and 24 days old—a 
cross of the Byfield and Mackay: Their weight 2120 Ib. 
or an average of 52734 lbs. The second was a lot of 70 
hogs bought of Wm. Jenkins, of Providence, R.].; they 
averaged 438 lbs., the largest 644 lbs. This lot had in 
them, says the account, a cross of the Berkshire; their ages 
are not stated, neither is the degree of Berkshire, or other 
blood farther designated than is imparted by the term cross 
—this is to be regretted on several accounts, as it is im- 
portant atall times to know the ages, as well as breeds of 
swine, which, in a lot of 70, make an average so very 
great as the one named above. 





Work To BE PUSHED AHEAD—All grounds that are suf- 
ficiently dry, which may be intended for spring crops of a- 
ny kind, should be ploughed up without farther delay. 





Asues—Husband all your ashes, to be used on your 
corn ground mixed with plaister. It is almost incredible 


. hew much a few bushels of ashes, thus used, will add to 


the product of an acre. 
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Woop Pastures—In Kentucky, and other parts of the 
West, some of the very best pastures are to be found in 
the woods. There from the loftiness of the trees, gene- 
rally speaking, and the absence of underwood, brush and 
briars, it is a much easier matter to convert woodland lots 
into pastures than with us ; but still, even here, the thing 
is attainable, and we believe would prove a source of last- 
ing profit. In Kentucky, the chief grasses used is Blue 
Grass, Orchard Grass, and Clover, the two latter merely 
intended to shade and protect the former until that is well 
set. In all instances lime is considered indispensable to 
success. We say we believe the thing is attainable here, 
and we will state how it might be done without being 
rendered an onerous affair. Let any given number of a- 
cres of the woodlands, that may be considered necessary 
for the purpose, be fenced in. Let the fuel of the family 
be gathered therefrom, by thinning out the trees to the 
space of forty feet apart. As this may be done, let the 
underwood be cleared up, and burnt on the ground. If 
limesione land, the grass seeds may be sown and harrow- 
ed in without further trouble. If not of that character, 
lime must be supplied—from 25 to 100 bushels to the a- 
cre will answer. By clearing up woodlands and setting 
them down in grass in this way, in a few years, with but 
very little extra expense, extensive woodland pastures 
might be provided, which besides being. eminently orna- 
mental to gentlemen’s estates, would also prove great 
sources of profit. 





Bartey—We believe that too little attention is paid to 
the culture of this grain in many parts of this state, as well 
as in the neighboring ones. And as the season is ap- 
proaching when it should be put in, we here take the lib- 
erty of attracting public attention to it. Any lands adapt- 
ed to the culture of rye or corn will, if in good tilth, bring 
good crops of Barley. Indeed we believe that more bar- 
ley than rye can be raised on any given number of acres 
in good condition. Its grain is equally as well adapted 
to the purposes of chop as rye, and as an alterative food 
for horses, cows and swine, it has no equal in the whole 
grain family. Jn the market, generally, Barley commands 
a better price than Rye. [ts straw is more nutritious than 
that of rye, is eaten with greater avidity by cows, and is 
said to contribute to their powers of secreting milk more 
than any long fodder except clover hay. If these alleged 
reasons for its culture be well founded, why should any 
farmer who may, for years, have failed with his rye crops, 
hesitate a moment in making the change indicated by the 
course of our remarks. Jt may be possible that by this 
change, and intermission of the rye crop, a melioration 
may be brought about, which will altimately prove con- 
ducive to the subsequent culture of that grain. 

At all events we deem the suggestions we have thrown 
out as entitled to consideration and respect. They cannot 
by any possible means do any harm, and may do good, 
and when such are the chances in their favor, common 
sense would indicate the propriety of their adoption. 

We have attempted in the foregoing remarks, to im- 
press the reader with the belief that good barley cannot 
be grown on old worn-out lands, asd'we here repeat it, 
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as we Jo not wish any one to conjure up the delusive 
hope, that by merely changing from Rye to Barley, heavy 
yields may be obtained from fields from which every vi- 
tal principle has been already extracted. 

The sooner Barley is sown in the spring the better— 
and should, before being sown, always be soaked in brine 
and rolled in plaister or lime. 

FSince penning the above, our attention has been di- 
rected to an article upon this subject, in the Cultivator, 
which we annex : 


CurtivaTion or Bartey.—We have received from‘C. 
C. Kelly, Esq., of Springfield, Ky., the following inquities 
in relation to this crop: tee ease 

“1. In what spring month should barley be sown? 2, 

What kind of soil is best suited to its growth? 3. How 
should the ground be prepared? How much seed is ne- 
cessary per acre? Should it, as is recommended in Scot- 
land, be cut before itis fally ripe? Will it not, in its crude 
state, be a good food for stock, and for what kinds main~ 
ly ” 
Barley should be sown as early in spring as the ground 
can be well fitted for its reception. We have known it 
sown from April to June ; but it may be observed, as a gen- 
eral rule, that on soils equally prepared, the early sown 
grain always gives the best samples. From the Ist to the 
15th of May may be considered the usual time of sowing. 
It rarely suffers from spring frosts. 

Any soil that will produce good roots, of clover, will 
grow barley. It should be rich and friable, moist, but not 
wet. Cold, heavy, tenacioussoils,are unfit for this crop. 
Stagnant water is destructive to it. 

Barley succeeds best afier hoed crops, potatoes, tur- 
neps, or corn, crops that require heavy manuring, and keep 
the ground clean. Manure, applied directly to this crop, 
is not advisable, as it gives too much straw, is apt to lodge 
it, and injures theberry. It is frequently sown.on clover 
sward; and in all cases, the soil must be made fine for the 
reception of the seed. ; 

Thin skinned, plump, and rather pale seed is to be se- 
lected. Soaking the seed in a weak solution of nitrey fog 
twenty-four liours, has proved of great service. We use 
from two bushels to two and a half bushels peracre. Poor 
soils require more seed that rich ones, as the plants do 
not tillerso much. In England, greater quantities of seed 
are used than here, from three to four bushels being; the 
amount recommended. 

Barley should never stand, before cutting, until it is dead 
ripe. When the ears droop and bend down to the stems, 
and lose their previous reddish east, barley should be 
cut. The straw will now be of a yellow color, and ifal- 
lowed to stand longer, becomes britile, the heads break 
off, any thus easily wastes. Cutearly, the berry will be 
finer and of brighter color than if allowed to stand lon- 
ger. 

Barley is a good food for any animal, but is generally 
grown for the purpose of making pork, for which it is on- 
ly exceeded by corn. Barley, if fed to horses, should be 
ground, and fed with cut straw. If given them in the 
same manner and quantity as oats, it is apt to produce fe- 
ver, a proof that its nutritive powers are and that 
some more bulky substance is required for the distention 
of the stomach. 


Crover Seep might, with great safety, be sowii hpon 
autumn grain, any time during this month ; and as there 
is nothing more promotive of success than judicious an- 








ticipations of labor, it is to be hoped that many: will a- 
vail themselves of this hint. — “i te 
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METEOROLOGICAL ‘TABLE, 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, for January, 1842. 
WIND EMFERAT’E. 

























2 - 
Bl sor N'n. Eve.Mor. N'n. Eve. REMARKS. 
es ' 
48 © 40/Clear 
55 . (45|Gloudy. Clear. 
32 Clear. 
45 40 Cloudy. Clear. 
35-28 Ciwar. 
$4 33 Frost.Clear.Cloudy. Hail. rain 
43 38,Cloudy. Rain. Cloudy. 
86 $7/Cloudy. 
57 48) Clear. 
37 35|Rain. Cloudy. 
40 35;Soow. Clear. 
50  43\Clear. Cloudy. 
$7 «= 8 4 Clear. 
40 45'Clear. Cloudy. 
40 34/Cjear. 
43 35/Cloudy. Clear. 
50 45) Clear. 
65 45\Frost. Clear. 
65 55) Clear 
64 54/Clear. Grasshoppers out 
50 40/Cioudy. Clear. 
49 30/Clear. 
32 23! Clear. 
$5. 23\Frost. Clear. 
39 35\Clear. Snow. Cloudy. 
47 40/Cloudy. Clear. 
45 $5/Clear. 
. . 45 43/Clear. 
- 8W.)45 60 55\Cloudy. Clear 
W. {43 62 54)Clear. 
W. ‘44 ~—(O59 58Cloudy. Rain. 


FOR JANUARY, 1833. 





SWj48 51 SijRain. Fog. Clear. 
NE/5L 50 5 0/Fog. Clear. 
EF. [48 48 48/Fog. 
E.'48 50 50\Fog 
w./50 55 62/Smoky. Very warm W. wind 
Sw.j60 66 63/Clovdy. Clear. 
.NWJ50 52 48!Cloudy. Clear. 
NE|40 40  38/Cloudy 
NW./538 44 42/Clear 
NW.|36 36 36\Snow. Clear. 
-NW./34 30 30/Clear. 
NW-20 28 14/Crear. 
W.i26 29 20/Clear. 
W.j40 «= 460 46) lear. 
N./28 34  30/Snow é¢ inch deep. Clear. 
NW./42 48 30/Clear. 
NW,J/16 20 15/Clear. 
SW./20 48 35/Clear 
NE.|30 38 36) Cloud 
8.138 42 37/Fougy. Clear. 
8.36 38  40/Fog. Rain. 
8/36 46 40)Rain. 
SE.|40 44 40/Cloudy. 
E./38 38 36)Heavy rain. 
W./40 40 40) Rain. 
W.js0 40 40/Clear. 
$140 42 40/Clear 
W.|$2 40 33/Clear. 
NE. NE.j/30 40 $6\Clear. 
N.E. E145 45 40'Fine rain; hard rain at night 
NE NE/44 38 ~~ 36jRain. Fine snow. 





Note—By comparing the table of 1842 with those within 10 
years, we the temperature of 1833 tv be nearest that of 42, 
@han the other nive. B. 





Tue Weatruer.—A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
U.S. Gazette enumerates the following facts in relation 
to the weather in years past, for the purpose of showing 
that the extraordinary mildness of the present winter is 
not unlike others which have preceded it: 

The month of January, 1790, was so warm, that boys 
went into the Deleware and Schuylkill rivers to swim. 
And such was the mildness of the winter of 1792-3, that 
* the river Delaware was not closed by ice during the 

‘whole season. The winter of 1795-6, was mild until the 
23d January, when theriver closed.—The winter of 1801- 


* -@ was remarkably mild; the Delaware «id notclose until 


the 3d of February. The winter of 1809-10, was very 

‘mild until the 19th of January, when the Delaware closed 
' and‘ the weather became intensely cold for several weeks. 
“ve was a good deal of mild weather during the winters 
of 1811, 712,713 and 14. The winter of 1817-18, was 


© “wery mild antil the 2d of February, after which it was in- 


tensely cold. 
_ The winter of 1823-4 was very mild, although there 
re a few days which were real sfingers. The autumn 
7 was one of the coldest ever remembered, but it 
ywed by one of the mildest winters which had 
twenty seven years; — and apricot trees 
the 20th of February. The winter 
untilthe 23d of January, when the 









gis 


Delaware closed, and the weather became intensely cold. 
The month of January 1836, was mild until the 10th, after 
which there followed five weeks of severe cold. 

The winter of 1837 and °38 was remarkably mild, and 
the Delaware was as free from ice as in November, until 
the 30th of January, when winter commenced in good 
earnest, and the Delaware river was frozen completely 


continued intensely cold for a great part of the time until 
the 5th of March, and every vessel would have been 
blockaded from the 1st of February to the 10th of March, 
but for the ice boats, which rendered essential service to 
the egress and ingress of the shipping. The month of 
April which followed was very cold. There was ice on 
ten mornings during the month. As we have before ob- 
served in some of our reviews, we now repeat, that after 
a very mild winter a cold backward spring and cool sum- 
mer generally succeed, and vice versa. 





The following article form the Boston Mercantile Jour- 
nal will be read with regret in this quarter, inasmuch as 
our dependence for supplies of ice during the ensuing sum- 
mer was in that quarter. The extreme milduess of the 
weather here forbids the hope that we shall be enabled to 
supply ourselves. The cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia are similarly situated : 

Tue Ice Crop was Faitep.—A great deal has been 
said within the last year on the subject of the exportation 
of ice from Charlestown to warm climates. A railroad 
having been established from the wharves in Charlestown 
to Fresh and Spy ponds, a great and profitable increase in 
this business, to the advantage ofall persons concerned, 
was anticipated. These anticipations would undoubted- 
ly have been fully realized, if not for one trifling objec- 
tion—the weather has been so mild during the present 
winter, thatice has hardly formed of sufficient thickness 
to be taken for this purpose. Only a few thousand tons 
have been taken from Fresh and Spy Ponds, and nearly 
all the vessels which have been laden with ice, have taken 
cargoes of that material, which was at leasta year old! 
We understand that at the present time, Fresh Pond and 
Spy Pond and Mystic Pond are all open, the ice having 
altogether disappeared during the late protracted spell of 
warm and moist weather. A most unusual occurrence! 
And it is by no means probable that these ponds will a- 
gain freeze to the thickness of ten or twelve inches during 
the present winter, and thus, even in part, make up this 
unexpected deficiency —The amount of ice on hand at 
the present time, is unusually small, and we fear that the 
lovers of iced lemonade, or eau sucree, in the tropical cli- 
mates, will be sadly dissappointed in their expectations of 
receiving a due supply of this much coveted luxury. For 
it cannot be longer disgpiised that the ice crop has failed! 





Important To FarMers.—A few weeks since we 
published a communication from a correspondent, giving 
the results of an experimentin planting corn, by Hart 
Massey, Esq. of this village. Mr. Massey called upon us 
on Saturday last to correct an important error in said 
communication, and invited us personally to examine the 
said field, which we accordingly did, and now give the 
results of our observation. 

Mr. Massey took the seed corn with which he planted 
the field, a small quantity, and soaked it in a solution of 
salt nitre commonly call salt petre, and planted five rows 
with the seed thus prepared. The remainder of the field 
we believe, was planted by the same individual. Now 
for the result. The five rows planted with corn prepared 
with salt-petre, will yield more than twenty-five rows 
planted without any preparation. The five rows were 
untouched by the worms, while the remainder of the field 
suffered severely by their depredations. We should judge 
that not one kernel, saturated with salt-petre was touched, 
while almost every hill in the adjoining row suffered 
severely. No one who will examine the field can doubt 
the efficacy of the preparation. He will be astonished at 
the striking difference between the five rows and the re- 
mainder of the field. 

Here is a simple fact, which if seasonably and gener- 
ally known, would have saved many thousands of dollars 
to the farmers of this county alone, in the article of corn. 
It is a fact, which should be universally known, and is, in 
all probability, one of the greatest discoveries uf modern 
times in the much neglected science of agriculture. Atall 
events, the experiment should be extensively tested, as 
the results are deemed certain, while the expense is com- 





paratively nothing. 


over on the morning of the Ist of February. ‘The weather. 


Mr. M. also» stated as to the result of snother Gate 
ment tried upon one of his apple trees last spring. 
a fine thrifty healthy tree, about twenty-five ordi 
years old, but has never in any one year produced 
about two bushels of apples. While in blossom 4 
spring, he ascended the tree and sprinkled plaster freely 
on the blossoms, and the result is, that it will this Seasoy 
yield twenty bushels of apples. Now if the plaster will 
prevent the blast, it is a discovery of great LM portanes, 
Mr. M. was led to make the experiment by reading 
account of the production of trees adjoining a Mendin 
where plaster had been sown at atime when there was 
light breeze in the direction of the orchard, the trees Pi 
tiguous to the meadow bearing well, while the 
produced no fruit— Watertown (N. Y.) Stundard, 





Tue Horse. 

It is common, immediately after hard working or travel. 
ling in hot weather, to wash horses all over, or to swig 
them in water much cooler than their skins or their ae 
mosphere. This practice is very dangerous, often 
ducing colds, fevers, and frequently fatal chronic com, 
plaints, unless the same exercise is speedily repeated, 
Even the partial application of very cold water to paris of 
the body, or the legs, when the horse is much hea 
should be avoided ; for his appearing to be gratified by it 
is no more a proof that itis good for him, than the mani. 
fest gratification of a sot in dram-drinking, after havi 
been drunk, is proof that he is benefitted thereby. The 
poor horse, which knows no better, experiences presen, 
relief, at the expense of future suffering that he is inca 
ble of anticipating, or brute as he is, he would probably re. 


ject it. Rubbing in the shade and leading the horse abou 


at intervals, constitute the proper treatment both for farm 
and other horses, when much distressed by severe work 
of any kind. 

But all precautions to preserve the health and vigor of 
your horses will prove unavailable, unless you pay equ 
attention to the kind and quality of their food; the map 
ner of feeding them, and also of giving them water. 

To enable either farm or other horses to render the 
utmost service of which they are capable, they should be 
fed wholly on dry food, the grain and long forage tobe 
old and sound, the first of which should be ground, and 
the latter chopped in all cases where practicable. For 
saddle and carriage horses under hard and constant usage 
oats are better than indian corn, and that is preferable to 
every other grain. The blades also, when well cured, am 
better than other kind of long forage, as they contain 
more saccharine matter. When either farm or othet 
horses are much heated, and great haste is indispensable, 
no other food should be given them than a small bandfal 
or two of old oat-meal stirred into a few quarts of sof 
water, with a little salt dissolved init. Before this is 
given, let their nostrils, inside and out, be cleansed bya 
sponge or rag wet with vinegar and water, if the former 
can be procured, if not, with water alone. After a very 
hard ride or travel in harness, the horse should be suffered 
to wallow, before any thing else is done to him if time 
and weather permit, rather than to be led immediately into 
a stable to be cleaned and cooled. 

Manger feeding with ground grain and chopped long 
forage, is now very generally preferred in England and 
Belgium, as well as by the best judges in our own coum 
try, to the old fashioned, most wasteful way of giving 
unground grain in mangers, and unchopped forage in 
racks. These last are disused every where, but in a few 
places for green grass; and in lieu of the rack, wide, deep 
mangers are adopted, with small iron or wooden bas 
fastened across them, to prevent the horses from throwing 
out theirfood. In England the most common food for 
farm horses consists of a mixture of bruised oats, beans, 
and chaff, in the proportion of eight pounds of oats 
which are equal to about five quarts, (their oats beings 
few pounds heavier per bushel than ours,) two pounds 
beans, with twenty of chaff. Thirty-five or six poundsd 
such foot is the day’s allowance for medium sized horses 
while at work, and forty pounds of it for large horses 
Such is the common allowance during winter, when tht 
horses are constantly stabled. But from the end of April 
to the end of July they are usually turned out at nighh 
and the whole of rest days. Other kinds of food how 
ever, are much used by small farmers, such as barley, ul 
merchantable wheat, beans, peas, Swedish turnips, carroly 
and potatoes, with grasses of varions kinds, but very litile 
oats or rye. In Belyium the chief food of their farm horses 





consists of green clover in summer, and roots, with et 
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w in winte r 
mys so regular, a mauner as to give great muscular 
no 


iy sually go to work as soon as it is light 
seni gd a Aa rest and feed until two se 
OT Lock, when they resume and continue their labor 
ais or seven. In harvest time they work, from day- 
break until evening, resting only afew hours in the heat 
ofthe day. A pair of horses with one plough are allow- 
ed for every forty acres of arable land, the whole of which, 
an average, is ploughed twice and harrowed three 
sco besides this they cart fodder and manure, and do 
roy aay work. Both in Belgium and England, they 
toe mderately watered before and after feeding. When 
ais worked, water is given them three times a day, and 
" ys of the softest kind, when it can be procured. In 
por so travelling also, a liberal supply of such water is 
ly recommended to be given, a li:tle at a time, which 
pp 8 excessive thirst, and a consequent drinking to 
ais This is very dangerous, espeerlly to a horse 
= heated, especially if the water be very cold. 

Jn addition to the foregoing condensed remarks, taken 
chiefly from the two excellent works already mentioned, 

rmit me now to offer such information as I havederived 
from others, and my own long experience as an owner 
of every kind of horse but the race horse, in regard to the 
best mode of managing those most useful animals, in our 
owncountry. J will ‘begin (as the saying is) at the be- 

"Colts should always be weaned before the grass is 

nerally gone, and should be put into some enclosure 
where they cannot hurt themselves. Their dams should 
be stabled for a few days, and milked if their bags swell 
much. These colts should never be stabled until broke, 
normuch afier that before they are full grown. But they 
should have well covered shelters, open to the south un- 
der which to protect themselves from bad weather. 
Plenty ofgood corn, folder or hay in winter, and grass 
when it comes, and as Jong as it lasts, will keep them 
whilst unbroke, in a healthy, growing condition, which is 
far better than keeping them very fat to force their growth 
beyond what is natural ; for overgrown horses, like over- 
grown men, rarely, if ever, have hardihood, vigor, and 
activity in proportion to their size. In fact, very large 
horses are objectionable, for all purposes, except slow and 
heavy drafts. The gentling of colts should commence 
soon after they are foaled, and continue until they are 
backed. Frequent handling, occasional salting or feed- 
ing them out of your hand, and stroking their necks are 
ali good practices. From two or three years old, they 
should be accustomed, by degrees, to the saddle and bridle; 
alight snaffle is best. Thus treated, the breaking be- 
comes so easy, that they will rarely play any tricks, and 
may be soon taught, even to stand fire, by shooting off a 
gun or pistol, for afew days, justas they commence eat- 
ing. Ina word, uniformly kind, gentle treatment by their 
master, will always make such good, docile, gentle horses, 
that they will often follow him, like his dog, and will 
manifest equal regard for his person. 

All the general directions for the treatment of horses 
in England will suit quite as well for the horses of our 
own country. But the articles of food being somewhat 
different with us, I will now add afew remarks on that 
subject. In most of our States, the chief food for horses 
is Indian corn and the fodder thereof. Both are usually 
fedaway in the most careless, extravagant, and wasteful 
manner—the corn being given in the ears, and the fodder 
in bundles, which are thrown united into the horse-racks 
oronthe ground. Much, then, is wasted by being tram- 
pled under foot, and so dirtied that the horse rejects it, 
whilst many of the grains of corn pass through his body 
undigested, aud of course, render him no service what- 
ever. He also loses all the benefits of the cobs, which he 
tarely eats when whole, although they make an excellent 
This mode of feeding 
is much the most general, notwithstanding it has been in- 
disputably proved by actual and numerous experiments, 
that to give the corn and cob ground ‘together, which is 


box,not only saves more than enough to pay the extra 
expenses of grinding and cutting, but actually keeps the 
horse in better condition than the same quantity of corn 
and fodder given in the usual way. Moreover, it isa 
cheaper food than any other of which grain, either whole 
or crushed, forms.a part. Take oats, for example, which 
are the most common, where corn is not used, and let us 
estimate the former at forty and the latter at sixty cents a 


r. A few oats are oceasionaliy given, but| wherein corn is a siapie crop. Now as only half the cob- 


hominy is grain, the mixture will cost only thirty cents a 

bushel, and is generally deemed fully equal in nutritive 

qualities to a bushel of oats. -If these also be crushed, 

we must add about four cents to their cost, and the differ- 

ence between the two kinds of ground food, (the chopped 

fodder being the same in both cases,) with about fourteen 

cents per bushel, in favor of cob-hominy. Suppose, then, 

that one gallon three times a day, is enough, as experience 

has proved it to be, for an ordinary sized horse, with 

eighteen or twenty bundles of foddder, the saving in one 

week, by feeding with cob-hominy, will be a fraction over 
thirty-six cents, or nearly nineteen dollars a year for each 

horse, which is the annual interest of rather more than 

three hundred and fifteen dollars. Yet not one in a hun- 

dred of us ever think of saving it! Few southern and 

western men who are ‘well off, (as the saying is,) keep 
Isss than three or four horses that do no farm work, and 

this they do at an additional yearly expense, when oats 

and unchopped fodder are their food, of fifty-seven dollars 
for three, and seventy-five dollars for four horses, rather 
than be at the small trouble of having their fodder chopp- 
ed,and their ears of corn ground into cob-hominy. Ten 

or twelve poor children might be annually schooled for 
thatsum. For horses that are often hard ridden and rapid- 
ly travelled, oats are generally deemed better than corn, 
as less heating; but a greater quantity of them must be 
given, in the proportion of about one and a half gallons 
of oats to one of corn at each feed. Under such usage, 
green food should never be given if avoidable. But when 
the horse can rest for a few days some may be allowed 
him, in small quantities, by way of medicine. Any kind 
of grass that a horse will eat, may answer the purpose, but 
lucerne and clover of the first cutting are deemed best— 

the second always salivates—an effect, by the way, for 
which no cause, J believe, has yet been discovered. Pre- 
supposing that a horse has a plenty of wholesome food 
and proper grooming, if you would give him a finer coat 
than these alone can produce, let half a pint of sound 
wheat or a small handful of brown sugar be mixed with 
his food, about once in every six or eight days, for a few 
weeks, and the object will be attained far better than by 
blanketing, which always makes him more liable to take 
cold, when exposed to bad weather, as he sometimes must 
necessarily be. On long journeys, in hot weather give 
your horses a double feed at night; in the morning travel 
sixteen or twenty miles before you feed him again, then 
do it lightly and after he is perfectly cool. Give a few 
quarts of soft water both before and after his food, then 
resume your journey and go fifteen or twenty miles far- 
ther. This will enable you to stop early every evening, 
without any night-riding, and will give both yourself and 
your horses a long rest to recruit your strength. If your 
horse be sound, you may thus travel him hundreds of 
miles without danger of his failing. 

Farm horses may be kept in good order at much less 
expense; for they may be fed, when unemployed, upon 
any of the roots which it is customary to give them in 
England. In addition to these, we have the pumpkin and 
its varieties, all of which are good food for horses, but the 
seeds should be taken out, as they are powerfully diuretic. 
Ifsuch food be at first rejected, horses may svon be taught 
to eat it, by mixing a little salt with it, and offering them 
nothing else for a few days. To this should be added, 
as soon as they willeat such a mixture, from thirty to 
forty pounds of chopped provender, for twenty-four hours, 
and this may be made either of well cured corn tops, 
blades, hay, wheat, oats, or rye straw, or chaff. Corn 
shucks, (which is the southern name for the covering of 
the ears,) answer well to mix when chopped up, with the 
roots or pumpkins; if they are salted as they are put up 
and keptdry. Another very good long forage peculiarto 
our country, consists of the various kinds of Indian pea- 
vines. These make excellent food for farm hotses, if ex- 
posed to the sun until they are somewhat wilted, then 
stacked in alternate layers with the straw of either wheat, 
rye, or oats, and each layer sprinkled with salt, as they 
are stacked. ‘Thus fed and protected from bad weather 
by warm shelters open only to the south, and well cover- 
ed with any kind of thatch, or corn tops or loose straw, 
farm horses may be kepthealthy and in good ordér 
throughout the southern States, without their owners in- 
curring the expense of wooden or brick stables for them. 
Stalls, however, should be made for them under the 
shelters, with divisions high and close enough to prevent 
their fighting, and in those they should be tied while 


deeper, than when racks also are used,although they never... 
should be, or lazy hostlers. will be sure to avail them- 
selves of them, if not closely watched. When puttocon- 
stant farm work, horses should have only dry food, three 
times a day. ‘It may consist either of bran, shorts, cob- 
hominy, ground rye, oats, broum corn, or oats mixed with’ 
chopped stuff in the proportions already mentioned—that’ 
is, about thirty-five pounds for horses ‘of commun size,° 
and forty pounds for the largest. Butafter the grass is in’ 
plenty, and as long as it lasts, (if it does not salivate) they ’ 
may be turned out of nights and rest-days, although if! 
your pastures are large, more time is lost every morning 
in catching them and getting ready for work, than would® 
amply compensate, if spent in farm labor, for the ex- 
penses of keeping them op, especially should you have 
any grass to give them a moderate quantity in lieu of a 
portion of their dry food, » To fatten a horse rapidly, his 
fodder or hay should always be chopped and steamedy, 
before itis mixed with the meal of either corn, oats, or ryes 
and as much should be given him, three times a day, as he 
will eat without leaving any. Give him also salt alone. 
as often as he will eat it, and soft water at least thrice a 
day, butalways with some meal of either of the above: 
mentioned grains stirred up with it. A small quantity of 
ground Indian peas will add much to the nutritive proper~ 
ties of his food; and thus treated, with moderate daily 
exercise, in good weather, the process of fattening will 
soon be completed, provided the horse be in health atthe: 
commencement.—Albany Cultivator. 





To Destroy Lice on Cartie.—Prevention is the bets. 
ter cure, and it is said that if lime be occasionally strewed 
around the cattle house and laid over them upon the co- 
vering, there will be no lice on the cattle. This may be 
true, as it does not seem unreasonable, and the experiment 
may be easily tried. Some destroy lice on cattle by the 
application of mercurial ointment, but this.is a very pow- 
erful substance, and may injure the animal. 

A strong decoction of tobacco thoroaghly rubbed over 
the animal will destroy lice on eattle and ticks on lambs: 
Asan evidence of its eflicacy, we have seen calves killed 
by its application. We think it advisable to dispense with 
all poweriul remedies, that are liable to prove injurious, 
as the lice may as well be destruyed by something that 
will not injure the animal. , 

We have used the following remedy with good success. 
Mix most any kind of oil'aad yellow snuff together, and 
rub the mixture on the necks, the backs, and on some parts 
of the animal where the lice are most common. . Then a 
thorough currying may be well, by which this mixture in 
a small quantity may be spread over the whole animal, 
As the oil will produce a moisture upon the surface of the | 
body, and consequently a chill, the cattle should not stand 
out in cold weather for a few days after this application, 

Fine dry sand occasionally thrown upon the necks, 
backs and sides «{ cattle will prevent lice and perhaps des- 
troy them. Fine ashes will have the same effect. Hens 
generally protect themselves from lice,when they can dust 
themselves in ashes or fine earth or sand— Far. Jour. ~ 





A Vatuaste Tatte.—The following valuable table 
was calculated by James M, Garnett, Esq. of Essex Co. 
Va. and first published in Mr. Ruffin’s Farmer's Register: 

Table.—A box 24 inches by 16 in. square and 28 in. 
deep, will contain a barrel, or 10,742 cubic inches. 

A box 24 by 16 in. square and 14 in. deep, will con- 
tain a half barrel or 5,376 cubic inches. 

A box 16 in. by 16 8-10 in. square, and 8 in. 
contain a bushel, of 2,150 4-10 cubic inches. 

A box 12 by 11 2-10 in. square and 8 in, deep will 
contain half a bushel, or 1,075 2-10 cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8 4-10 in. square and 8 in. deep will 
contain one peck, or 5376-10 cubic inches. & oil 

A box 8 inches square and 4 2-10 in. deep will contain 
one half peck, or 263 8-10 cubic inches. Ae 

A box Sin square and 48-10 inches deep, will contain 
half a gallon, or 131 4-10 cubic inches. 7 

A box 4 in. square and 4 2-10 in. deep,will contain bhe 
quart, or 67 2-10 cubic inches. : 

These measures come within a small fraction of a'chbie 
inch of being perfectly accurate, as near ilideed as my 
measures of capacity ‘have ever yet been made for com- 
mon use; the difficulty of making them with absolute.¢x- 
exactness has never yet been overcome. ae; 


deep will 


et 
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bushel, which | think a fair general average in the States 


eating. Their mangers or troughs should be wider and 


week, are now at a discount of 5to 7 per ct. same ae other Bast- 
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Soar Boiter’s Waste as a manure—Baven Corn as a 
meal corn—AsueEs as a manure for peaches and apples. 
Editor of the American Farmer. 


_As | am about to try some of the soap-boiler’s waste in 
the compost heap, how would it answer to sprinkle it out 
feom the cask over the field? I had an idea of putting 
some of it on my young peach orchard, and I would ask 
your opinion thereof ; as also whether it would do to put 
it.on grass land,and would it be too strong for the grass; 
lam merely going to try an experiment. By giving me 
your opinion in the next number of the ‘Farmer,’ you will 
greatly oblige A NEW BEGINNEk. 

And what is your opinion of the Baden Corn? will it 
yield as much meal as the common white flint corn ? It 
said by some here (Washington, D. C.] that it will not. 
My object in asking the question is, that I wish to plant 
some of it the coming spring. In planting, what distance 
would you plant on a heavy loam? would 3 feet each 
way be too near? I know that the Baden will yield a ve- 
ry heavy growth of fodder, and on that account I thought 
3 feet would be too near for that variety, while it might 
be full wide enough for most of the other varieties of corn. 

Before I close, | would ask one other question—would 
the soap waste be of any service to an old apple orchard, 
where the land is quite thin and poor ; would it do the 
trees as much good as to give the orchard a dressing of 
manure? 

Answer to the above—By the terms soap-boiler’s waste, 
we understand our correspondent to mean, spent or leach- 
ed ashes, and, therefore, desire that our replies be appli- 
cable to that substance. We make these preliminary re- 
marks, because of reference being made to sprinkling it 
from the cask, it may possibly be the case, that he al- 
ludes to a liquid waste which also may be found in the es- 
tablishments of soap-boilers. 

Spent ashes will answer either in the compost heap, as 
& component part of manure to be used, or spread on a 
field alone ; from 100 to 200 bushels to the acre, may be 
used with the happiest effects on any soils and any crops. 

Spent ashes applied to peach or other fruit trees, would 
be among the best manures that could be applied, having 
in their composition upwards of 40 per cent. of lime. 

Spent ashes may be applied with decided advantage to 
grass ; no danger need be apprehended of its being too 
strong : as an application to clover, there is nothing supe- 
rior to it,except plaister, and that only because of its 
greater power. 

Baden Corn will make as much meal as almost any 

other variety. It is a very superior meal corn—and when 
planted on good strong well manured and well tended 
ground, a most productive kind ; we have on a Jot of five 
acres averaged three good ears to the stalk. 
As the Baden is a large variety, and produces a great 
deal of fodder, we think 4 by 3 a better distance than 3 by 
3. ‘But two stalks should be left in the hill, and these 
worked from the start till laid by. 

Soap waste—that is, spent ashes,—would answer better 
to manure “an old apple orchard where the land is very 
thin,” than any thing else. It will last as long as seven 
dressings of ordinary barn-yard manure, and subserve a 
much better purpose. If, however, the orchard be very 
old, and the land “very thin,” before the application of the 

‘ashes we would advise the turning in of a crop of buck- 
wheat; upon which the ashes at the rate of 100 bushels to | 
the acre, to be spread and harrowed in. If our correspond- 

o@nt designs to renovate his old orchard, he must abandon 
all idea of raising small grain or grass crops upon it. Corn, 

"potatoes, or other roots, may, with advantage to the trees, 

_ be grown therein. 





. Experiments Svacesteo—We need not tell our read- 
sere that the Rye-crop has become one of such uncertain- 

wi as to have induced 2 great many persons to abandon 
altogether. This;too many of them know from 
‘Neither is it our purpose to announce a 
which is to work a cure of the evil ; but merely 


upon a sinall portion of any fields which may be in rye. 
Let an acre or two be marked off, and 10 bushels of lime 
sown thereon, leaving the remainder of the fiell undis- 
turbed. We do not say that this will answer in every 
instance, but we have no doubt that in many instances it 
would do so ; certainly in all such, where the soil may 
have been, by a long course of cropping, deprived of its 
natural supply of lime. 





Eary Potatogs, as soon as the ground can be got 
ready, may be planted. Planted thus early, a great deal 
of long manure should be used both underneath and a- 
bove the sets. There is no danger of their coming up too 
early, and being destroyed by frost. In their coming 
through the earth they will consult nature, a most excel- 
lent judge of time in such matters. 

From our own experience in such matters, we would 
not hesitate a moment in planting our early crop of Po- 
taloes as soon as ever we could get the ground in good 
condition for such purpose. But in planting we would 
bear this in mind— 

In planting Potatoes very early, too much long manure 
cannot well be used. 





It is full time for those who intend planting out orch- 
ards, or any given number of fruit trees of any denomina- 
tion, to be making the necessary arrangements to procure 
the trees and prepare the grounds, ifthey have not alrea- 
dy done so. While we have pen in hand we may as well 
lay down a few brief rules for the government of far- 
mers or planters : 

1. Buy none but the best varieties of fruits. 

2. Buy of no one unless he be an experienced and rep- 
utable person, against whom in case of being deceived you 
can have recourse at law. 

3. Punish any nurseryman, or other person, who may 
sell you spurious trees, as an enemy to the State. A few 
exemplary verdicts, would arrest this moral pestilence. 

4. Lime all the ground which you may plant in an or- 
chard, or appropriate to fruit trees of any kind. 





Tue Law or Trespass in this state needs revision and 
amendment; but whilever the legislative power of the 
State is in the hands of politicians, we shall despair of 
succeeding in any attempt to throw protection around the 
rights of the land-owners and honest occupants of farms. 
If a loafer takes, without leave, from a grog-shop, a gal- 
lon of whiskey, it is felony, and felony too, that may 
send him to the Penitentiary ; but another loafer may 
drive a six-horse wagon into a corn-field and fill it with 
corn, and carry it away, provided it be still on the stalks 
—and this latter act will be only a trespass, punishable 
not as crime, butasa matter of damages. This is the 
law !—but is it justice ? 





Fourrn AcricuttoraL Meetine at tHE State Hovsez, 
Discussion on Fruit Trees. 

Mr. Buckminster, Ed. of Mass. Plowman, had paid 
much attention to cultivation of fruit trees; but he has 
much yet to learn, and many farmers need to learn still 
more than he does. The idea is erroneous that it is the 
next generation alone that can eat the fruit of the trees 
that we plant. As farmes generally manage, there is 
need to wait long for fruit. They stick out trees, and 
suffer them to stand 3, 4, or 5 years without care. Often 
they set them on land where corn was planted the pre- 
vious year, and sow grain and grass close to the trees as 
well as on the remainder of the land. The grain and 
grass rob the trees of nourishment. Trees would fare bet- 
ter if set in holes dug in sward land than they will thus 
placed. Trees require hoeing as much as corn. 

As treated, trees will Jive—but this is not enough. Trees 
should be taken up for transplanting when the ground is 
not very wet. Last of March and first of Aprifis gene- 
tally a bad tive for setting out. Let this be done when 
the ground is mellow. 

Trees are often set too deep. People set them deep 





the propriety of making a-simple experiment 


to make them live. Should never be placed deeper than 








they stood in the nursery. 


away mice. Lime is good to keep them why. 
ground around young trees should always be Cultivated, 
By the road-side set winter fruit and trees that make 

upright top. Trees often do better by the wall than ei 
where else. Me 

If he chooses to take up his trees rather early in the 
spring, put them in acold place, and not set out until the 
ground has become mellow and warm. Thus trea 
they will grow well the first season ; this is quite im 
tant; for if they do not grow, moss and lice usually troy. 
ble them. Trees from a rich nursery are said not to do 
well in a poor soil—but they should never be put in 
poor soil. Make the land rich by manure, if it be uc 
poor. He once set ten thrifiy trees in good soil, and in 
four years from that time, each of nine of them bore a 
peck of wr These cova extra care after the first 
summer. e same remarks apply to 
and other fruits. a 2? Ee 

Evergreens may be transplanted as early as other 
If from a nursery, there is no difficulty—but when from 
a forest, many will die, unless you take up much 
He transplanted the white pine successfully the latter part 
of June. 

Mr. Putnam, (Editor,) would state a few facts in con. 
firmation of some of Mr. B.’s positions. Last spring, set 
more than one hundred trees upon the surface o the 
ground, just covering the roots with soil, and eve 
lived. Evergreens if transplanted before the buds have 
expanded, are apt to die, because if done sooner, the re. 
sinous matter on the bud dries, and the tree has not pow- 
er to cause the bud to expand. 

Mr. Dodge, of Hamilton, found the trees on his place 
were decaying, and inquired how he best could replace, 
Concluded to sow seed. He obtained pomace in the 
spring, and planted ; soon the trees were up in abundance, 
The next spring he transplanted. Cut off part of the tap 
root; put a little manure on the land. That season he 
budded many—near 500. The next year, some of the 
buds grew to be as high as his shoulders. Then he bud- 
ded the remainder—has 50 varieties. Prefers budding 
to grafting. 

Stone fruit. The seeds should not be planted 
Nature is our best guide, and she plants shallow. Ifyou 
do not plant the seed of stone fruit as soon as the fruit r- 
pens you must keep the stones moist by putting them in 
earth. Barnyard manure is rather coarse for nursery. 
Mr. Pond likes salt ley; the spent ley of soapboilers. Mr. 
Manning likes muscle-bed—or sea marl. Mr. Ives finds 
clay good—(his soil is dry.) Trees from a rich nurse- 
ry do not flourish ina poor soil. He prefers transplant- 
ing in the spring. Knows ofa Quaker who will not sell 
from his nursery in the autumn. In pruning, it is inju- 
rious to take off all the side shoots. At least it is while 
the trees are quite young. Apple trees do not long flourish 
upon a sandy subsoil. The Roxbury Russet especially 
fails in such situtations. 

Has read from “A Tour in Flanders,” that trees do best 
on a side hill, because they there put out their branches more 
horizontally than on plains. Does not know whether 
this is correct. He too would put winter apples by the 
side of the road, and sweet apples by the wall separating 
the field from the pasture, because these are better for the 
cattle, and they will eat what drop on the pasture side. A 
small number of trees well taken care of, are more profit 
able than many, if neglected. 

There are doubtless some good varieties of native fruit 
in almost every town, that are unknown to the nursery- 
men, and is it not desirable that some efforts should 
made to make them known? 

Mr. Merriam, Ed. of Boston Cultivator, considers fruit 
and hay the two best crops. Fruit will sell everywhere. 
He thinks that most farmers would do better to sets 
parta piece of land for an orchard, than to plant out trees 
by the walls around their field. ‘The ground should be 
kept under cultivation. Where there are old and middle 
aged trees upon the farm, that bear poor fruit, it is easier 
by engrafiing them to get good fruit soon, than to begi 
with young trees. Tle prefers trimming off aearly all 
top of such trees when he grafts. Thinks that thas he 
gets a more vigorous growth for the scions. [In this he 
is probably’ correct; but if his experience shall be such 
as we have often witnessed, he will find after four or five 
years, that his trees will rapidly decay: He makes the 
disproportion between therootsand the branches too great 
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In summer, cover the 
with litter. Take this away in autumn, or the per 
live in it. Tread the first snow around the trees 
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The scions will do all they can to elaborate the sap sent 
up, but the Jeaves on them are too few for this purpose, 
and after a few years’ struggle, the tree will perish. We 
should leave many branches, whose leaves would be 
stomachs for digesting foud for the trunk ; and should 
pe out from time to time as the scions increased in 
i ED. ° ° 
Mr. Cake, Ed. Farmers’ Journal. Thinks it possible 
by care and perseverance, to cause like to produce like in 
fruits. In other words, that we might have our best fruits 
reproduced without grafting and budding. He would sep- 
arate seed from the pomace, which is easily done by 
washing. The pomace is acid, and is unfavorable to the 
growth of the trees. ; 

The fall, first of October, he thinks the best time for 
cutting scions, Put them in a box in the cellar, and to- 
wards spring place over and around them a wet mat. He 
likes the latter part of October as well as any time for 
transplanting. 

Mr. West, of Pittsfield, said, many years ago, he was 
familiar with a practice like this: When your trees had 
had their first summer’s growth in the nursery, take them 
all up, cut off the tops and pack the roots in elay or soil 
in the cellar. Then in winter and spring, as convenience 
might allow, bring the roots up from the cellar, and 

t. Many of the roots may be cut into two, and some 
into three pieces, each of which may have a scion put 
upon it. The root and top together need not be more 
than four or five inches long. As they are grafted, replace 
them in the cellar, and in spring sent them out. This is 
avery comfortable way of grafting, and he had found it 
very successful. 

Subject for discussion at the next meeting—the cullure 
of Silk—N. E. Far. 





From the New Genesee Farmer. 

Mr. Eviror—The following memoranda contains so 
mach good sense, given ina plain familiar manner, that | 
believe you will think them worthy of a place in your 
eolumns.—They are extracts from letters of a practical 
man to a novice in the business of farming, yet may per- 
haps give instruction to some old hands at the plough. 


Sheep. 

{ consider them the most pleasant as well as profita- 
ble branch of farming—indeed there is no doubt of it. 
The experiments I made, tho’ under disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, convinced me perfectly. I think I have heard 
you say there are some on the farm now, look well to 
them this winter, and you will be convinced of the jus- 
tice of my remarks before many months. You will find 
that your flock is doubled (with proper care and atten- 
tion) every year—the manure will pay all the trouble and 
what it takes in the way of fodder to support them. In 
the summer they will live where nothing else can, and 
improve, or rather give barren fields more than they take 
off, and the wool, in consequence, will be clear ae 

: r 


100 sheep cost, say $3 per head, $300 

r. 
100 lambs worth to you $3 per head, 300 
3 pounds wovl each, 300 Ibs. at 35e, 105 


One of the principal maxims as regards these, as well 
as cattle, is to have them well attended to in winter. E- 
conomy, to say nothing of humanity, requires it—for if 
neglected at this time they get out of condition, and it 
will take half the summer to restore them to good order, 
and all the time they are recovering, they are not profita- 
ble—hence the economy—for just so much time is lost, 
The best plan to winter cattle, is to get them into as goad 
condition as possible in the fall—when it costs compar- 
atively little, for the grass is then the strongest—keep 
them up in condition during the winter, and they enter 
spring profitable at once, without loss of time or proven- 

er. 
Turnips, Ruta Baga, aud Beets. 

You will have to be careful to raise a crop of turnips, 
for the fly is very severe on them when young. Fine lime 
dusted over them is a great protection.—For winter use 


1 would not advise you to depend on them, as they do| 
not keep good longer than Christmas; after that they get} 
watery and hollow. Ruta Bagas are much better, and 


are sound and good the whole season. For cattle they: 


are not so much liked as beets, and are. not near as profit- 


able. 1 would advise you, by all.means, to pay every at- 


for them.—Have it well prepared—ploughed deep and 
well, to make it fine—cultivate with the plough, keep the 
weeds out, and you will be astonished at the result. 
These, cabbages, ruta baga, and indeed almost every ve- 
getable can be cultivated with the plough, not only as 
well, but better than with the hoe, and at a great saving 
of expense. 
Manuring Gardens. 

If your garden has been manured regularly with stable 
manure, as [ suppose it has, you would find a great 
advantage in trying lime and ashes—the latter from the 
ley tub are very good—and all the stable manure you 
will want in the fall for the garden, should now (April) 
be hauled into a snug pile; you will find it when wanted, 
rich and mellow. 

Farming Generally. 

The grand secret in farming, | am well satisfied, is to 
be early in planting and having your ground in good order 
—well ploughed and harrowed. 

Get your oats in as soon as the ground is fit for plough- 
ing—be sure to roll them when about two or three inch- 
es high, and do it well, just before a shower if possible. 

Finish planting your corn one day before any of your 
neighbors, and if your hands or helpare wet by rain in 
covering the last hill, so much the better. Keep working 
at it until it is above knee high, and you will have no 
farther trouble, except, perhaps, to enlarge your crib. 





Burnine Turr. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—In the year 1830, I made 
an experiment on the burning of blue grass turf; and 
thinking it likely that its promulgation may be of some 
service, | send it for publication. 

Extract from my Memorandum Book. 

August and September, burnt four stacks of blue grass 
turf, which produced about three thousand bushels of ash- 
es. The turf was taken from about three acres of sour 
ground, which last year was in wheat, and which abso- 
lutely produced no grain. ‘I'he turf was burnt and the 
ashes scattered on the same ground on which it grew ; 
and process was as follows: a circular wall of turf was 
made, about ten feet in diameter, about two feet high, 
and eight or ten inches thick, into which was cast a cart 
load of dry wood, which was set on fire, and when the 
blazing was nearly over, and the interior at its greatest 
heat, the turf was cast in promiscuously about fourteen 
or fifteen inches deep, and more turf was added in small 
quantities as required. The shape of the stacks was con- 
ical; the exterior was packed neatly, so that it should 
not fall, and the height was about ten feet. The turf had 
been ploughed up about two weeks before the burning 
began, and although but moderately dry, and more than 
nine-tenths of the weight of the sods was poor clay, yet 
to my surprise it burnt well, though slowly. By a reg- 
ular course of feeding, two of those stacks produced black 
and sooty ashes ; the other two I believe ] injured by pro- 
jects. Intoone of the last mentioned | frequently thrust 
a long crowbar, thereby giving it air, whereby it was 
caused to burn freely ; the black smoke which issued was 
evidence of the discharge of soot, and the ashes were left 
pale. The other I fed too fast, and therefore I had to pull 
it down and reburn. For a stack of the above mention- 
ed size, from ten to fifteen inches of sods should be ad-. 
ded in twenty-four hours, and about four times during the 
day ; say sunrise three inches, ten o’clock three inches, 
three o’clock three inche*, down four or five inches. 
But this will depend on+. siz.e of the weather and turf; 
at any rate, be cautious in hurrying the process, remem- 
bering, however, to lose nothing in smoke. The exte- 
‘rior of the stack will not burn, consequently it stands 
well until pulled down, which should not be done until 
moderately cool. My ashes were scattered on the ground 
from whence the clods were taken, and in 1831, without 
other manure, I harvested therefrom a good crop of wheat. 
The labor which I spent in picking up and burning the 

turf, and spreading the ashes was perhaps 

worth, $10 
The riddance of the pest was worth, say $10 


And my profit is, then, 
‘ory in other words, i: make four hundred per .centum.on 
my outlay. HI, Monn! 

The plowing of turf forthe purpose of burning should: 
not be more than about two or three inches:deep, and 
never thind to lead off much earth by the harrow or oth- 





tention to the latter—where there were potatoes last year, 


“Particularly if it was well manured, is the very ground’ 


erwise, for the more earth one can burn the better, as by 


3,000 bushels ashes, at 1 cent per bushel, 30 40 | Gall 


Lumber, value, _. xe, 1 
$30| Fisheries, eapitl invested Siesenneo 





this means the acid is dissipated by the burning, and ab- 
sorbed and counteracted by the manure. 

By making four stacks or mounds on an aere, the great- 
est distance to move turf would be about eighteen yards ; 
and my estimate is, that two hands with a hand barrow 
can attend ten or twelve fires, after the first day. The 
turf should be packed somewhat after the manner of 
brick, to guard against rain, and perhaps it would be best 
to make those packs immediately around the stacks, and 
then one old man’or woman would be sufficient to keep 
ten or twelve fires going. ’ 

Land thus turfed, and intended for winter grain, | would 
replow some inches deeper after the turf is off, and after 
sowing the grain and ashes, harrow all in together; in- 
deed August and September are the proper months for 
this operation, and the ground being thus prepared at the 
proper season for winter grain, it should therefore be 
sowed. [ have never attempted to burn any other turf 
than this blue grass, but suppose any kind would burn 
equally well; and the richer the earth, certainly the freer 
it would burn. Za. DruMMonpD. 


Amherst, Va. Nov. 1841. 





On Raisine Potatoes rrom Seep.—A correspendent 
of the Massachusetts Ploughman says : 

Having been frequently asked how to raise potatoes 
from the seeds of the balls, and believing it very import- 
ant to produce new varieties by this process, I will des- 
cribe my mode of doing.it, When the balls are ripe, 
mash them, wash out the seeds, dry, and lay them away 
for use. Sow them like carrots or parsnips, and keep the 
plants free from weeds. Each stalk will have one potato, 
and seldom more than two. They vary in size, but are 
not often larger than a pigeon’s. egg. 

Care should be taken when digging them, to notice 
whether two or more belong to any one of the stalks. 
Two or more belonging to one stalk are of one kind and 
variety, and should be secured in one paper, and planted 
in one hill. | believe that there are.as many sorts or varie- 
ties as there are stalks the first year. 

Save only the largest and best-shaped, preferring the 
kidney-shaped. Plant them fifteen inches apart, with only 
one potato in a hill, except when more than one belonged 
to one stalk. You will then have as many sorts as you 
have hills. 

When you dig them, keep the different sorts separate, 
and save only the best. ‘The next spring plant all belong- 
ing to one hill, and th down astake; then all from 
another hill, and put dowa another stake; and so of the 
rest. 





Propucts or THe Unitep States.—We have the 
pleasure (says the Philadelphia American) of laying before 
our numerous readers, in advance of all our competitors, 
the following interesting facts derived from official sour- 
ces, according to the late census of the United States. 


Wheat—No. of bushels raised, $4,823,272 
Rye, do do 18,645,566 
Oats, do do 128,071,343 
Indian Corndo . do 377,631,875 
Buck wheat, do - do _ 7,291,743 
Barley, do do 4,161,504 
Potatoes, do _ de 108,291,060 
ars aoe 
ice, 
Tobacco, do 219,163,319 
Cotton, do { 790,479,175 
do value of manufactured goods, $5 ; 
do capital invested, 1,102,395 
Wool, pounds grown, 35,802,114 
do. value of manufactured goods, 696,999 
do. capital invested, 15,765,124 
Cast lron, tons produced, 1902 
ea Be: 
2 poun 
Coal, Tnthracite, tons, 853,489 
fits erbaggens 2 bushels, bade +1 
istilleries, number, 
ons Miss) MLS 4 41,002,617 


Mutation oy Prants.—The Contier, of Noveniber 
Ai, contig a paragraph frm the Kennebec Youu, 
stating that, “Mr. John iley, of that pa Bit éar 
raised potatees, as he says, from the fruit or balls, oP the 
gilliflower. Of the veracity, of Mr, Smiley 'ther¢ is no 
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question. The only question is, can he and his family 
be mistaken?” The Maine Cultivator, also, some time 
since, contained several brief ‘Statements of the alleged 
cliange of oné platit into another. Thus, aceording to 
credible accounts, gillifiower tubers have become pota- 
rf lilies’ have been procured from an acquatic 
plant, and yellow lilies from the peony. Wheat, in west- 
ern New. ; has oftentimes turned into chess. Bar- 
ley has been known to produce oats. A respectable gen- 
deman in the town of Mount Vernon, (in Maine we pre- 
sume.) lately remarked, “that somehow or other, he did 
not know why, the farmers of that town could not raise 
barley with success. They sow barley, and it comes up 
dats.” A ‘singular instance of this was lately mentioned 
by one of the most respectable physicians of Maine, him- 
self a skilful farmer. When he attended the medical lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College, he had oceasion to sow a 
atch of barley. It came up, and developed the barley 
eaf, stock, and heads. In this early state, some cattle 
broke in and ate down in several places those plants to 
the ground. The rest grew and ripened into barley, but 
these sent up new stalks, which proceeded from the old 
roots, and yielded oats inevery case. This is certainly 
very strange. It would be well for our curious farmers 
to try some experiments in this way, and inform the pub- 
lic of the result —Bos. Cour. 








Stastinc Horses.—We make the following extract 
from’ a letter written by L. Durand, of Derby, (Ct.) 
“A few evenings since we were in conversation with 
an old veteran farmer and gardener of this place, to whom 
in a former article we have alluded, Leman Stone, Esqr. 
He says there is nothing so injurious to horse’s hoofs, as 
the urine and dung for the: animal to stand in. And he 
told me the way he had practised for several years. It 
was to rnb the hoofs of his horses with liver oil, such as 
tanners use in preparing leather, once or twice a week, 
and this serves to keep them flexible and moist. Since 
he adopted this course, he has never known his horses to 
suffer from the disease called “hoof bound,” a disease 
known by the swelling of the top of the hoof, causing 
matter to gather under the hoof, and producing lameness. 
Mr. Stone prefers plank to earth floors, for the horses ; 
and thinks they will stand with as much ease on a ches- 
nut plank floor, as on one of earth. Mr. Stone’s stables 
are as hearly perfect, as any we ever saw, particularly for 
saving manure, and are on the same plan we noticed in 
the Cultivator. The floor is made tight with a descent 
of two or three inches, with a trough at the bottom of the 
floor, and every thing the animal drops is saved. The 
Straw for littering is cut to abontan inch in length, and 
every morning the dung is-hoed down into the trough, 
and together with the horse manure is mixed up with the 
urine, and thus nothing is lost. Mr. Stone keeps but one 
porse and two cows, and the cows are stabled every night, 
Sommer and winter, and I venture to say that he makes 
ore manure than some careless farmers do with three 
es that number of animals. We are aware that every 
‘one will have a way of his own; but all must agree in 
‘one thin , and that is to have their stables made so as to 
save MH the manure, and be ¢omfortable to their animals. 
‘An oar of mine has been building a barn with a base- 
‘ment; ‘the past season. Instead of laying a floor for 
“the stables in this part, he has covered them with a layer 
B et irk, asan experiment. It will make a soft bed 
“for bis cattle to stand on, and in the spring it can be 
“thrown out, and will make good manure.” 
aa 


x ~.- ROUSEWIF?’s DEPARTMENT. 


‘Horticutrurst Memoranva ror Fesrvary. 
- Frower a er gS rh eed will now be in 
bloom ; su them well with water. As soon as 

jo begs to fall, if all the buds have opened, com- 

menee repotting, shaking off the old soil if the plants are 

I nye Seager After their operation is fin- 
prane off the straggling shoots, and give the plants 

twice a week. Seeds will now begin to 

the young plants must be watered ¢arefully. 
be performed this month. 

th have been managed properly, will now 
apply them Ireely with water. 

Meer | s month, and will need 

‘oung’ plants may be repotied 


_ ‘p Wdiseden iow: “Repot such as 
peed it; syringe the plants occasionally over the foliage, 
the roots. 


























Orange trees may be grafted now, and if, the plants re- 
quire it, repotted. 

Ericas may be propagated new: by some, it is con- 
sidered the most favorable season. Keep the plants duly 
watered, and syringe frequently over the foliage. Sceds 
may be sown now. 

Oxalis Bowiei, now done flowering, will need less sup- 
plies of water. 

Cactuses should now be watered more freely, as they 
begin to show their flower buds. 

Dahlia roots may be potted now for producing plants 
for eatly flowering. As soon as the eyes begin to swell, 
divide the roots, putting one tuber with a good shoot in 
each pot. 

Calceolarias should be carefully attended to. Give 
water carefully, and repot as soon as the plants need it. 

Verbenas which have been wintered in small pots 
should now be shifted into good soil, and placed ina 
warm situation near the glass. 

Ten Week Stock seed may now be planted for early 
blooming in the open garden. 

Annuals of many sorts, wanted to bloom early, may 
be now planted in pots in the green-house or hot-bed ; 
such as Phlox Drummondii, Bartonia aurea, Eutoca 
viscida, coxcombs, China asters, balsams, &e. 

Plants in frames should be uncovered and aired occa- 
sionally, when the weather is fine. 

Cuttings of many kinds of green-house plants may now 
be put ia, particularly such as salvias, heliotropes, &c. for 
turning out into the open border in summer. 

Trevirana coccinea. The roots or corms of this pret- 
ty plant should now be separated and potted. 

Fruit Derartment.—Grape vines will now, in some 
green-houses, where arather high temperature is kept up, 
begin to swell their buds, and by the Ist of March will 
have broken into their first leaf. Such as have com- 
menced to grow in this way, should have the shoots tied 
up to the trellis carefully. Keep the temperature of the 
house as regular as possible, and in fine weather give an 
abundance of air. 

Peach trees in pots, brought into the house last month, 
will begin to open their flower buds soon. Keep the 
house at as even a temperature as possible, till after the 
fruit has set. 

Strawberries may be brought into the hot-house, or 
placed in a hot-bed, for fruiting. Be careful to supply an 
abundance of water, and give large quantities of air. 





Rice Cement.—This useful and elegant cement, which 
is beautifully white, and dries almost transparent, is made 
by mixing rice flour intimately with cold water, and then 
gently boiling it. Papers pasted together with this ce- 
ment will sooner separate in their own substances than 
at the joining. It is, therefore, an excellent cement in the 
preparation of curious paper articles, as tea-trays, Ladies’ 
dressing and work boxes, and other articles which require 
layers of paper to be cemented together. In every res- 
pect itis preferable to common paste made with wheat 
flour. It answers well for pasting into books the copies 
of writing taken off by copying machines or unsized silver 
paper. With this composition, made with a small quan- 
tity of water, that it may have a consistence ‘similar to 
plastic clay, models, busts, statues, basso-relievos, and the 
like, may be formed. When dry, the articles made of it 
are susceptible of a high polish; they are also very dura- 
ble. 





Tuts Wortv.—“They who say that this is a misera- 
ble world, or this is a miserable life, say not well. It is 
misanthropy, or a diseased imagination only, that says 
this. Life is liable to misery, bet misery is not its very 
being; it is not a miserable existence. Witness—I know 
not what things to say, orhow many. The eye is open- 
ed to a world of beauty and to heaven—all sublimity and 
loveliness.—The ear heareth tones and voices that touch 
the heart with joy, with rapture. The great wide atmos- 
phere breathes upon us—bathes us with softness and fra- 
grance. ‘Then look deeper. How many conditions are 
happy! Childhood is happy ; and youth is prevailingly 
happy ; and prosperity hath its joy, and: wealth its satis- 
faction ; and the warm blood that flows in the ruddy cheek 
and sinewy arm of honest poverty, is a still better gift. 
No song is so hearty and cheering—none that steals forth 
from the windows of gay saloons—as the song of honest 
labor among the hills and mountains. Oh! to be a man 
—with the true energies and affections of a man—all men 
feel it to be good. To bea healthful, strong, true-hearted 





and loving man—how much better is it, than to be the 
minion or master, of any condition—lord, landgrave, kin 
orCesar! How many affections too are Lappy—aragj. 
tude, generosity, pity, love, and the consciousness of bein 
heloved! And to bow the heart, in lowliness and adora« 
tion, before the Infinite, all blessing, ever-blessed One 
io see in the all surrounding brightness and glory, not* 
beauty and majesty only, but the all-Beautiful, all-Majes. 
tic, all-Conscious Mind and Spirit of love—this is i be 
filled with more than created fulness—it is to be filled’ 
with all the fulness of God ! 

A world where such things are—a world above al] 
where such a presence is—seemeth to me, a goodly world” 
I look around upon it, J meditate upon it, I feel its bles. 
sings and beatitudes; and I say, surely itis a world of 
plenteousness and beauty and gladness, of loves and friend. 
ships, of blessed homes and holy altars, of sacred cor. 
munions and lofty aspirations of immortal prospects; and 
I remember that He who made it, looked upon it, and 
saw that it was very good.—Rev. Dr. Dewey's Discoyr. 
ses. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs.—Some_ small parcels of Live Hogs have been jn 
market this week, all of which found ready sale at $6,25 per 
100 Ibs , payable in Rail Road orders. 

Cotton.—'The only sale reported to us this week is a lot of 
25 bales Mobile at 9 cents. 

Molasses —At auction on Tuesday 86 bhis. New Orleans 
Molasses were sold at 262274 cts. payable in Rail road orders 
Rice.—Sales at $3,50 per 100 Ibs. : 
Sugar.—At auctivn on Tuesday, 196 hhds. New Orleans 
Sea Island Sugar were sold at $5,35a$5,50; and 150 hhds., 
common quality at $4,35a$5,05. 

Tobacco.— We have no transactions to notice this week, 
Shippers appear unwilling to enter the market unless Prices 
are considerably reduced, which holders will not submit to, 
We quote nominally as before, viz: inferior and common 
Maryland at $3,50a$4,50; middling to good $5a$7; good §7,. 
50a$8,50; and fine ¢9a$13. Ground Leaf is worth $5ag7 for 
common to good quality, and $7,50a$8 for extra. Ohio ig 
quoted as follows, viz:—Common to middling ¢4a$5; good 
$5a$6,50; fine red and wrappery $7a$10; fine yellow $7,50a 
$10; and extra wrappery $llagl3. The inspections of the 
week comprise 33 hhds Maryland; 2 hhds. Ohio; and 23 hhds, 
Virginia—total 58 hhds. 

Flour.—Sales ot Howard street Flour, of good standard 
brands were made from stores on Saturday andjto-day at §5,- 
564. We quote the wagon price at $5,50. 
The last sales of City Mills were at $5,874. 
there have been no transactions, 

Grain.— We quote Wheat at $1,10a$1,20 for fair to prime 
Md. reds—very little offering. No sales of Corn—it is worth 
about 55 cts. for yellow and 52 cts. for white. A sale of Oats 
on Saturday at 40 cts. ‘To-day a parcel was sold at 43 ets, 

Provisions.— We note a sale to-day of 400 kegs New No. 
1 Western Lard at 6 cts, 4 months. In barrel meats and 
Bacon there is nothing doing, and prices are without change, 
viz: New Mess Pork is held at $10 to $10,50; Prime $8 10 
$8,50, New Mess Beef at $10 to $10,50; No. 1 at $8 to $8,50; 
and Prime at $6 to 36,50. We quote New Baltimore cured 
Hams at 9 to 10 cts; Sides at 6 cts, ané Shoulders at 5 cents, 
Old Western Bacon varies in price from 1 cent. for inferior 
io 3 or 34 cts. for prime assorted.—Hams of this description 
are held at 4 to7 cents as in quality, and strictly prime Sides 
at 3a34 cents. 

Cattle.—A bout 275 head of Beef Cattle were offered to-day 
at the drove yards, and nearly all sold, at prices averaging 
$3,624 for inferior to $5,624 per 100 lbs. for prime quality. 
These prices show no material alteration since last week. 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday.—Early in the week sales 
were made of superfine Flour at ¢6 per bbl. and of Rye Floor 
at 84 per bbl. since then further sales have taken place, mak- 
ing the weeks transactions about 2000 bbls Flour and 700 bbls 
Rye do at those prices. The stocks are moderate and receipts 
light, in Broad street particularly so, where the sales being 
mosily io small lots of extra brands for city use, prices range 
higher. Operations in Grain continue on a very limited 
scale. The stocks are small, and receipts trifling, moderate 
sales of Delaware Wheat have been made from store at 1278 
128c per bushel, and Penna. do. at 130a131c.—No sales of 
Southern Corn. “A lot of 500 bushels round yellow Corn, 
from Lancaster County, was sold at 60c. Southern nominal 
at 53¢ per bushel. New Pork, Lard, Hams, &c. are coming 
in from the west, Sales. of fair Lard at 54a6 cts per |b; 
Mess Pork $8 and Prime $6! per bbl.; Western Hams, city 
smoked, at8cts per lb. Old stocks of provisions ase selling 
very low. Castle Market.—Beef Cattle, 550 head at market 
sales 4haGc; exira sold for 8c—all sold. Sheep—2350 in 
market, sales $1 ,25a2.75—extra 4. 

At Alezandria, on Saturday, Flour was $5,30 from 
wagons; small sales from stores at $5,624. Cioverseed was 
dull—retail price $6,50a6,75 according to quality. The sup- 
ply of Beef during the past week was small, and none left, in 
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per 50, and none in market. Sheep sold at 
we ge New Bacon quoted at from $6 to $7. 
Al New York, on Saturday. The sales of Cotton for the 
; amounted to 5250 bales. Molasses.—A cargo of New 
Orleans, in lots at 22 cents; 120 hhds. New Iberia at 23a24 
is, and 100 old Porto Rico at 16a17 cents, time. North 
oo, Turpentine continues to sell at $2,874, and Wilmington 
#8 The sales of Rice reach 500 tcs. at $2,50a3,19 per 
+00 ibs. Flaxseed has been sold at gif for rough, and $12 
z clean. Sugar is increasing, and the market remains dull; 
rime new Porto Rico has sold at 7 cts Ib.; old brown Cuba 
faba ctslb. ‘Tobacco is much depressed, especially the 
# crop of Kentucky. Exchanges including certificates 
of Checks.—Boston 1-8a4; Philadelphia 74a8; Baltimore 
3 Washington 3a34; Richmond 10al14; Raleigh 54a54 
Wilmington do, Charleston 13; Interior, S. C. 243; Augusta 
gie4; Macon 15; Savannah 3; Mobile 13; Interior | Ala. 14; 
New Orleans 6a64; St Louis 10; Louisville 10; Cincinnati 15; 
Nasbville 15; Bills on London 7a84, do France 5184a5{30. 
At Mobile, in the three days ending Sth inst. business in 
eotion had been exceedingly heavy, the sales amounting to 
wards of 10,000 bales, at a slight advance in some instan- 
ps The late advices from Europe were considered favora- 
oe. 20d were met by an advance in freight. Exchanges 
were tending downward, with supply beyond demand. 
—- ED 
A SITUATION AS GARDENER WANTED, 
By a man who is highly recommended— Apply at this office. f 16 
1 be eeeeee alee 
UE OF VERY CHOICE. SORTS OF 
oe vanes, for sale—raised on the farm of Lioyd N. Rogers: 
selected with much care, from a great many varieties, and ripening 
el sant BEE-STONES: July 20th to 25th 
_ No. 74.—Early Anne, .- Rte rs ipe oe - » — 
ee Bee, sing sl oPe oe Aaa ith to ibe 
sq 78_Red 4 oy to _ 
ail Washington, .- . ug. to 25th 
oq or encuball, or White Magdalen, Aug. 25th to 30th 
No. 29.—Oldmixon Clear, . + Aug. 25th to 30th 
No. 38.—Troth’s Early Red, ° ae Sept. Ist 7 
No. 41.—Belgarde, or Gallande, ° Sept. 8th to 12th 
No. 4.—Soft Heath, - ° ° ° Sept. 12th to 18th 
No. 62.—Red-cheek’d Malagatune, . Sept. 12th to 15th 
No. 40.—Belle de Vitry, a ° Sept. 15th to 18th 
No. 82.—Superb open-stone, - ° Sept. 15th to 1th 
No. 86.—Orange Free, ° ° e Sept. 18th to 25th 
No. 94.—Red Jacket, .- ° e a Sept. 25th to 23th 
No. 95.—Latest good free, - r ‘ Oct. Ist to 4th 
CLING-STONES, OR 6 Pago siete 
, 26.— Paragon, . ° ° ipe Aug. 0 251 
Hq y sarly Newington, ° “ Aug. 20th to 25th 
No. 72.—Old Newington, ous . Sept. 10th to 15th 
No. 84.—Orange Clings s+ #8 Sept. 15th to 20th 
No. 17.—Kenedy’s Carolina, ° Sept. 18th to 23rd 
No. 21.—Goldsborough, ° . . Sept. 18th to 25th 








Magéalen, rut oe 


. ? Sept. 20th to 25th 

No. 160.—Washington, . . oe 
pas cached rn Sept. 25th to 30th 
No. 87.—Pavie Admirabie, : “ Oct. Ist to 10th 


. 90.—Red Rover . . 
mn a ion of the Mohicans, ° - © Oct. Sth to 15th 
“The Prices of the above are $15 per hundred, where 500 or 
more are purchased—$16 per hundred, for any less number, and 
not under one hundred—and 20 cents a piece for any smaller 
5 Trees are budded near the ground, and are raised in high, 
dry land, not rich,—one year old from the bud—perfectly healthy, 
—and will be apt to flourish in most situations, = 
Persons ordering trees may feel assured of receiving them true 
to their names, and times ofripening, according to the Catalogue. 
The usual charge made s — in mats, —_ - aes 
sent may render that necessary. pplication to 
a bys sie . JOHN SHERIEF, Manager, 
At Druid Hit Farm, near Baltimore. 


Also will be for Sale next Autumn, a large number of PEAR 
TREES, of the choicest sorts of fruit, principally selected from the 
new Beigic varieties, and obtained from undoubted sources. Per- 
sons wishing to have of these will addrese the proprietor through 
the post office. ja 19 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
MUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER ANC 
HUSKER—CORN & COB CRUSHER & GRINDER. 

A great improvement has boen made by the subscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since last year; the cog-wheel machines now 
making for 1842, will combine all the material advantages of both 
the cog whee! and cam whee! machines as made last year. By 
means of these improvements, the machine is nade capable of cut- 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet last 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam wheel 
and lever mazhines will also be made for those who choose them; 
they are also’mnch imp:oved. An experimental machine of each 

ind was prepared and used in the last harvest, by which the im- 
Provemenis now offered were fully tested. Both machines are 
warranted bona fide—price 150. 

The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour with proper management and moderate exertion. A gen 
Ueman of the highest respectability in Washington county, Md. ae 
sures me that he shelled 590 bushels in 34 hours with one of these 
Machines, 1tis also werranted to ehell and husk at the same oper- 
ation as fast as two men can put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
ata time—when the corn is poured from a basket, the husk or 
shack will in some degree impede its entrance ; itis fur this rea 
#00 that husked corn will shellso much more rapidly. This ma- 








chine has recently been much improved by the «.vacriber. It can 
be driven by any ordinary horse-p»wer—price $"\). 

The Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a iste improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangement—in the first hour which it e- 
ver run, which was on the 22d inst. it crashed and ground from 
corn in the ear 8 1-2 bushels—ithe geuticman on whove place it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satisfaction with 
the quality of itswork. The mill is strong and simple, and com- 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 feet by 2 on the fluor, and con- 
taining a convenient meal box directly below the grinders. It can 
be driven by any vorse power suited for thrashing wheat—price $40 
including un extra set of grinders, which can be put in by any in- 
telligent farmer. : 

Orders m»y be directed to me in Baltimore by those who wish 
to procure the above machines. 

Those who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
1852, will please give me early notice, designating the kind they 
choose, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cam wheel and 
lever. To those who do not make the selection themselves I shall 
invariably send those which | have the most confidence in myself, 
without regard to any difference in first cust. f : 

In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib- 
eral patronage thus far bestowed upon me, I can assure them that 
no exertion shall be wanting on my partto render the machines 
now offered to them as periect as possible, and well suited to the 
purpose for which they are designed, for which the experience | 
have had may perhaps be some guarantee. 

Baltimore, Qct.25,1841. tf OBED HUSSEY. 


“PATENT CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILER.” 
The undersigned, the assignee of the newly invented ‘‘Patent 
Convoluted Steam Boiler,” solicits the attention of the public gen- 
erally, but more particularly of the farmers throughout the South- 
ern countries, to:the sdvantages of this invention. By means of a 
small boiler, moasuring about 24 feet in length and 14 feet in 
breadth, three or four hundred gallons of water may be kept at the 
boiling point for two hours with scarcely four cubic feet of wood. 
The room saved is about fuur-fifihs—the size of the patent boiler 
being hardly one-fifth the bulk of ordimary steain boilers—the ex- 
pense saved has been calculated to be about five-sixths of the usual 
cost offuel. Already has this invention been intzoduced into some 
of our public institutions,where its advantages have been fully test- 
ed and found to exceed the mos! sanguine expectations, as will be 
seen by the testimonials annexed To farmers and producers this 
boiler is inestimable in furnishing a cheap and expeditious mode of 
steaming provender fur caitle. 
The subscriber is prepared to receive and fill orders for Patent 
Steam Boilers at the shortest notice, and flatters himself that the 
certificates which he is enabled to present from the persons who 
have already tested the value and saving of this invention, will in- 
duce farmers and otheds io make early application fur so useful and 
economical an invention 
Place of manufacture, M’Causland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
between Pleasam and Saratoga sts. 
Cc. W. BENTLEY. 
Battimoge, July 19, 1841. 
Mr. D. L. Picgarp: I take pleasure in stating that your Boiler 
has given great satisfaction. By way of experiment, | boiled two 
hundred gallons of cold water in forty minutes—using only two 
small sticks of pine wood of 30 Ibs. weight. Compared with the 
use of kettles of ordinary construction, this is a saving of three fourths 
in fuel and four siaths in time. 
J. PASQUAY, Leather Dresser. 
The undersigned has for some montis been using one of D. L. 
Pickard's convoluted Boilers in his Morocco Factory, and for the 
saving of tirse and fuel it excels every thing of the kind he has 
seen in operation. From a general calculation he is satisfied, that 
it saves more than (wo thirds uf the fuel. He bas boiled two hun- 
dred gallons of water in forty minutes with two small sticks of pine 
wood, and with four sticks of wood, kept four hogsheads of water 
boiling during six hours. 
A. V. COZINE, Morocco Dresser, 
Pearl street, near Lexington. 
Baurimore, August 21, 1541. 
Marvrianp Penrrentiany.—Having purchased, for the use of 
this Institution one of D: L. Pickard’s patent convoluted Steam 
Generators, and having used the same during the space of four 
months in cooking for severa! hundred prisoners, | find it admirably 
suited to this purpose. The Boiler now in use is 20 inches in di- 
ameter and 22 inches in length, taking the place of five iron kettles, 
yet steams meats and vegetables and does all other boiling incident 
to the process of cooking in a better manner than by any other 
plan of which I have any knowledge, and at a much less cost of 
fuel. In the use of the iron kettles set in brick in the ordinary 
way, the consumption of wood was more than one ha!f cord per. 
day, but with the present arrangement, the consumption is only 
one tweifth of a cord in the tame time, and cooking done more p--r- 
fectly. WILLIAM HOULTON, Warden. 
I fally concur in the statement above. 
LINDSEY STURGEON, Ass't 
To D. L. Picxarp, Ese.—Dear Sir—Having made a careful ex- 
periment with your boiler in comparison with one of a different 
construction, both used for the same purpuse, | have no hesitation 
in saying that it surpasses every boiler I have either seen or heard 
of for its economy in time and fuel. And I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to all persons who are daily using twenty-five gallons 
of water or upwards—they will save at least two thirds in fuel and 


one half time. 
ISAAC DENSON, Superintendent, 
of Balto. City and County Alms House. 





August 28th 1841, 
. Tue Meavows, Balt. Co. Jan. 14, 1941. 

**Aa to the steamer it is all that | could desire, as to the saving 
of time. fuel, and room, it is not to be excelled ; one hand besides 
ait: nding to my “piggery” containing apwards of 32 store pigs and 
two‘breeders’’ steams daily all the roots which said pigs consume, 
and from fifty to one hundred bushels of cut corn stalks, for my 
cattle daily ; my vat for steaming fodder, i. e. cut corn stalks con- 


tains fifty bushels, (which by the by is inconveniently larige) ‘it will 
steam this quantity in about two hours, after ebullition takes place; 
a friend has seen it at work and is very much pleased with it. 
j poepectfally, ROBERT DORSEY, of — 
a 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 
The subscriber respectfully infurms his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a apr of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables aad grain for stock of 
all kinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOU bar- 
rels, and are better adap'ed to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the ‘premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to ev leman 
by whom they have been purchasedr. Col. C, N. BEMMN Py the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has bad 
one in use for some time, ina letter to the editor of the Cultivater, 
says. 
**The one [ purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then ex 
ed ; but on the contrary, | am more confirined, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the late improvements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallen under my observation.” 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the inprovements, which consist in casting “points 
of attachment” or gudgeons, en the rim or sides of the kettle, ‘‘so 
that with a crane or level” it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents eimptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down the flues and put out the fire.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 

out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 

safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calcuiat- 

ed to economise fuel. , 

The following are the prices for one of the — ate half 
2, 





barrel y 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
d do 48,00 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manofactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U MOTT, 
South east corner of Ensor Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to whieh was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
iS so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as stee} wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on ; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 50 cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa half dozen’ of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical! plough in use—We are 
toldby numbers of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save tha expense of $10 a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Ploughsand 
—— Castings—Price ofa 1-horse Plough $5; for 2 ormore 

orses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs ef various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mille and 
at Govanstown, as good an article as there ia in. this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A STRAW, HAY AND STALK CUTTER, 
With 20 knives attached, will cut 3 tons of straw per day by horse 
power, and one half by manual power. Price $35, ; 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men wili 
throw in, and leave onrels @ grain on the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual pewer; price $17, 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best’ articles for 
~ pur pea in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of terth 1. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 


do do lo Four h 
A. WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
tf 





HARVEST TOOLS, &c. , 
Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 





500 BARRELS OF POUDR 
For sale at the office of the NEW-YORK POUDRETTE cdm- 
pany, 120 Nassau street, New York—Price two dollars per barrel, 
contaiving FOUR bushels heaped measure each, delivered on board 
of any vessel in this city. ie, 
prices of shares in this compony, oné hundred and ten 
dollars each entitling the holder to one hundred bushels of poudrette 
annually, during the continuance of the charter, 17 years from 
next March; which at present prices will be equivalent to a return 
of the capitaland ever tive per cent annual interst every three) 
who shares in the winter of 1837—8 Rave 
handreed bushels on each siare ; and are entitled to i 
drcd more. Those who desire shares will do Weil to 









they will not be sold at that price afer Ist. Mey next— the 


Mey 
agent, D. K. MINOR, 120 Nassau St. up stairs. 
New York, January 26th 1842 feb. 2 cee oe “m, 


. 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 


[No. 39, 








VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. : 
The subscriber offers for sale one of the finest and most prodactive 
little Farms in Baltimore County, situated in Long Green Valley, 
distant 15 miles from the city, and adjoining the estate of Mrs. 
James C. Gittngs. This property is part of the farm called Avon- 
dale, and will be laid off so as to contain from 175 to 200 acres— 
consisting almost exclusively of first rate bottom land, in a high 


state of cultivation. is field of about 30 acres now in 
Wheat, whieh Timothy and Clover will be sowed in the Spring 
—sbout 40 acres are in Timothy, and 20 in Clover. Two other 


5U acres, will be planted oo © a 
coming Spring, upon 30 acres of which a heavy coat ya 
mene yw ang spread. The remaining field, of 40 acres, will be 
eowed in. 

The improvements, connected with the above mentioned farm 
area comfortable MANSION, in excellent order. and a well fin- 
ished houre, recently erected for the ure of the Manager, which may 
at a small expense, be attached te the Mansion, if more room de 


There is a good Barn, with extensive and welll arranged Sheds 
for Cattle. Also a large LOG HOUSE for farm hands, Black- 
smith Shop, and other outbuil tings, of more or less value. 

This farm contains inexhaustible beds of Lime Stone, which is 
saised with facility ; and there is a fisst rate Kiln, of the capacity of 
1200 bushels. A bold Spring, of the finest Water, supplies a 
Stone Dairy, a short distance from the dwelling. The farm is di- 
vided into fields of convenieut size, all of which have been tho- 

hly limed; and there are neverfailing streams passing through 
ok field. The fences arein perfect order. There is a thriving 
young Apple Orchard, which will be in tull bearing this year; to- 
gather with a few choice Peach Trees. The proportion of Wood- 
nd, upon the farm now offered for sale, will be about 25 acres, 
and more can be ‘added at fair price, if wanted. ; 

It way be superfluous to speak of Long Green Valley, as being a 
remarkably healthy section of the country; but it may be truly said 
0° Avondale that there isno farm in Maryland which can surpass 
it, in that most important respect, whilst it would be difficult to find 
in any part of the State, better land, or a more beautiful and Ccesir- 


able little farm. Apply at No. 8, North Charles st. to 
16 3° JOHN GIBSON. 


JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Pattern Maker & Machinist, 

York, near Light st. Baltimore, having good workmen, is prepar- 
ed to execute orders in the above branches at the shortest notice— 
and warrants all mills planned and erected by him to operate well. 
Also manufactures a great variety of small mills for hand or horse 


power. 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels per hour, 

made to suit any power, price from $15 to 75 
Corn Crushers, grivding from 6 to 12 bush. per hour with 

one horse to two horse power, & superior article, price 35 to 40 
Portable and stationary Horse Powers, price from 75 to 150 
Turoing Lathes, single and double, price from 15 to 75 

He has also on hand twosma'l Steam Engides, 3 to 4 horse pow- 
er. Any other machines built to order. All kinds of repairing done 
at the shortest notice. felé 7° 


SINCLAIR’S NURSERY, NEAR BALTIMORE. 
Tus Susscriser hereby informs his friends and the 
public, that he has for sale a superior assortment of graft. 
ed or budded FRUIT TREES, very thrifty, and of good 
size for transplanting that will ripen their fruit in regular 
euccession, and insured to be correct to name—to wit : Apple, Peach, 
Piam, Pear. Apricot, Nretarine, Quince, Almond and GRAPE 
PLANTS three years o!d, of sorts best suited to our climate.—En- 
giish Gooseberry and other shrub fruit plants, Ornamental Trees 
Shrubs, large and thrifty, especially those usually planted in 
atreets. The Halsam or Silver Fir, avd other Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs are well established plants, that can be taken up with a ball 
of clay, insuring their sate removal as late as the middie June. The 
Spring is the best season to transplant these and al! small shrub- 
bery, succulent Roots, &c. &c. He canvalso furnish dry roots of 
his splendid assortments of Dahlias—and potted plants of their in- 
gsease. Roses, Camelia, Japonica, and other Green House Plants. 
Orders will be selected, dug and forward-d, as much to the in- 
terest of his customer as possible, wien confided to him. For pri- 
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‘method ing and cultivation, see printed catalogue to be 
pes pannel or agents, R. Sinclair Jr. & Co. Light, near 
Pratt st., Baltimore. fe 16 3t R. SINCLAIR. 








FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

T SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Licur sr. 
just received, (via New York,) by the ships Glad- 
jator and Quebec, and from their Saep Garvens, near 
the city, a guperb assortment of GARDEN AND EU- 

FIELD SEEDS, »mong whieh are Knight's extra early 
éwart; Vanack Pontrefact exrly York, and Sinclair's early flat Dutch 

improved 














Seed; all new and superior soris. 
t bushels Sinclear's extra early Peas. 
‘Koi and Groom's marrowfat, egg and several other new va- 


"610 ihe. | 4 tarnip Radish Seed. 
Half long and tur ; dark and finely shaped. 


ate boll 









snip Cauliflower. 
aoa Lettuce Pa fed and yun ” 5 “a 0 
one wart pole Beans; Lettuce, Cucumber, Squash; 
cont sat and common Celery; Piant, Corn, Melons, 
a ers ans * santana pac om: °, ash leaved hg 
F rousc P Lucerne, Vi &e. 
a . I Machinery. A large 


LANTS; raived at the Clairmont Nurseries. 


ee ws 





iLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 
The sulseriher wishing to reduce bis stock, offers for sale the fot- 
lowing aurmais. 
Rose, Durham, 4 years old in June next, in calf by the fall bred 
Durbam bull Defiance 3d 
Sally Gray, 15-16 do. 6 years old, in caif by same ball 
Snow Drop, Durham heifer, calved April 1840, out of S. Gray 
Strawberry, do do calved Nov. 25, 1841, by Defiance $d 
Victoria, do do do Jan. 8, 1841, dam Sally Gray, sire 
Defiance 3d 
Cherry, 4 Dar. heifer, calved 3d Jan. 1841; out of a celebrated but- 
ter cow, sire Defiance $d 
Lrey, half Darham and Devon, calved April 1841,sire Defiance $d 
Mohican, do do do \. do do 
Blossom, full bred Devon, 
Sidney, do do C) 
Peach Blossom,do do do March, 1839 
Toby, full bred Berkshire Boar, p:gged May 10th, 1840, out of Los- 
sing’s stock, and by Malary’s imported boar 
Nelly 2d, out of Nelly Ist, the same stock as Toby, pig’d Jan.1841 
White Toe, pig’d Oct. 20, 1840, in pig by Toby 
Black Kose, do Mar 17, 1839, do do 
Lucinda, Bedford and Byfield, half sister on the boar’s side, to the 
big barrow which weighed 1205 Ibs. and her litter of 8 pigs by 
Toby—Also a Chester Sow 18 mos. old in pig by Toby—and a 
number of Berkshire and Bedford Pigs. 
fe 16 J. B. H. FULTON, Baltimore. 


TWO IMPORTED JACKS, 

_ One 6 years old, fiom Malta, the other 7 from the Island of Ma- 
jorca; they were importedin a U.S. ship, are sure foal getters, 
and of the largest size—for the first $500, the other $400, or both 
ordered together $800; one is somewhat smaller than the other— 
These animals have until this‘season been held at $6 to 800 each, 
bat the situation of the owner's farm rendering it inconvenient to 
keep them, they will be sold deliverable here at the above reduced 
prices. Also, another 10 years old, from Minorca. 

Also, 2 fine young DEVON BULLS, last spring’s calves, hand- 
some well grown animals, and 3 HEIFERS, of same breed and 
age; these animals would be an acquisition to any gentleman ofthe 
South, and will be sold deliverable in Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile or New Orleans, free of all expense and risk to the purchaser, 
at $140 per pair. 

Also a beautiful half Darham & half Devon Heifer, 1 year old 
in Sept.—-and a full blood Devon Heifor of same age ; these are 
very handsome animals, and will be delivered at either of the above 
ports free of risk and charges at $85 eacn; they would be put to a 
Durham or Devon bull if preferred. 

Als», 2 very fiae New Leicester (or Bakewell) RAMS, one 4, 
the other 2 years old—and 3 Rams and 6 Ewes, of the same breed, 
last spring's lambs , the latter will be delivered at either of the a- 
bove mentioned ports at $60 fora ram and 2 ewes—they wore rais- 
ed by Mr. Bevans, on the Hon. Richard Caton’s estate. Either of 
the older rame will be sold for $40, or $50 if delivered as above. 

Also, SOUTHDOWNS at same prices—and BEKKSHIRE Pigs 
$20 a pair, 2 to 3 months old, box and feed extra if shipped. 

Address, post paid, 8S. SANDS, 

fe 16 Publisher American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 


LIME—LIME. 


The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shellor Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
mentin the State. 

He invites the attentiom of farmers and those interested in the 
use of thearticle, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately = the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. -B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap. 223m E. J. COOPER. 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
Sacturer, Grant and Etticott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved ‘Vheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

woe approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, 
Straw Cutters, from 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth's do, New York do, self 
sharpening do, lull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. : 

¢¥Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrecs, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 

ting terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet prompt attention. 
de 7 6m* WM. M. DOWNING. 
A TREATISE ON BEE MANAGENENT, 

A valuable little work by Mr. Affieck, editor of the Western 
Farmer & Gardener. Price 25 ts. For sale at the office of the 
American Farmer. js 12 
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YORK STREET PLASTER MILL. 


The undersigned would respectfully call tha attention of the Pj 
mers and Planters to the new and extensive Plaster Mill un ¥ “€ 
near Light st. between Watchman’s Foundry and the Basin mss 
PLASTER PARIS in its pure state, can always be had ether 
the ton, barrel or bushel. {it will be put up in superior style for 
shipping, and delivered at any part of the city free of carn 
the shortest notice. To prevent imposition, all the barrels will be 
marked “YORK STREET MILL.” The undersigned flatter: 
himself that he is enabled, through the aid of superior machi 
to sell at reduced prives, and respectfully solicits a call fro th 
such as wish to make purciasses, as he is dutermined to merit that 
patronage which he now asks at the hands of a discriminating pub. 
he. Allordersby mail or otherwise will receive prompt a 
by the undersi , at his store, Conway strest, near the now 

ewer, or JOHN HOLTON, Light street wharf, over Mathgy 
Shaw’s store, or S. SANDS, office American Farmer, corner 
Baltimore and North sts. JOHN SHECKELLg, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
FARMERS REPOSITORY IN PRATT STREET, 

The subscriber h:s in store his usual extensive assortment of AG. 
RICULTU RAL IMPLEMENTS ; his stock of Ploughs and P 
Castings on hand, is probably the most extensive of any in Balti. 
more, an will be sold at very reduced prices fur cash. Also, my 
Horse-powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Cutters, and every jm. 
plement in my store are offered to the public on the same reduged 
terms.—Wholesale dealers will find it to their advantaze to 
me a call. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 


GARDEN SEED. a 
J- S. EASTMAN (Pratt street) has received his SEEDS, My 
whose stock of Seeds now on hand from Mr. Landreth are of last 
year’s growth, and can be depended upon as superior Seeds gnd 
true to their kind.—Also, in store, Orchars, Grass, and Herd’s 
Seed of good quality and at low prices. feb. 2 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for bis fall litters of 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & Jone 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y.and importations from England— 
Price, same asat Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair fot Irak 
Graziers 20 per pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, delivers 
ble in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid, JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
on 24 Or apply at Ne. 50 S. Calvert street, Baltimore. 


MURKRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher gnd 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
bui'd them, and has su improved them that persons who have not 
got horse powers, can use them by hand power, with sufiicient {- 
cility to supply the wants of smal! farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than any other machine for 
the same purpose that will require double the power. Hoving made 
a new set of patterns, and put such improvements as may have 
suggested themselves for the benefit of the machine, he has been o 
a to increase the prica to $40, which includes an extra set of 

rinders. ‘ 
‘ He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, in every respect best suit- 
ed for farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
elts,whic bh the farmer can keep in repair himself. [is now well 
ested that belts are as well adapted to driving machinery as east 
iron wheels. 

$3*Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. SAML. 
SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
criber, WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 

fe 2 Baltimore county. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durgbils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultoral Implements ofany peculiar.model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. , 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish} 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or Ne 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


TWO VALUABLE SMALL FARMS FOR SALE. 

The subscribers having purchaeed a large Farm, wish to sell thet 
places of residence in the county of Westmoreland, state of Vingr 
nia, lying on the great Wicomico, about 3 miles from the mouth 
of the river ; one immediately on the river, the other on 
Creek, not more than a mile apart, containing 100 acres each, 
every warer convenience that can be attached to land ; both 
large and productive coves for raising oysters ; the situations a” 
pleasant and healthy, the soil good and fertile, adapted to the 
growth of corn, wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, or any other 
@ man may want to raise. The houses are good aud new on 
place, with every convenient house necessary fur such farms, with 
a great many conveniences useless to mention, as those w to 
purchase will call and examine for themselves. Possession be 
given the Ist day of January, 1843. The situation of each 
is suitab’e for owners of vessels, as there is buld water at each 
ing—in fact each place many advantages in point of Ie 




















possesses 
cation and health. The terms may be made ea<y if ear 
CYRUS HAYN 





WM. H. HAYNIE 
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